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Utopias." The wage system is permanent, and the wisest friends of 
workingmen will seek to amend its operations, rather than invent some 
totally new method. 

We shall not advance suddenly from egoism to altruism, from 
antagonism to solidarity, from wages system to cooperation, from capi- 
talism to collectivism, from misery to happiness. Progress is slow. 
The dreams of Fourier in 1803 were not realized, and the dreams of 
socialists will fail. Yet there will be important changes and improve- 
ments. The general direction of the near future is indicated by what 
we see before us : an enlargement of industry, an extension of mar- 
kets, a higher standard of living, urban congestion, a larger proportion 
of the population living upon wages and salaries, a wider field for the 
negroes in industries, a restriction of immigration, probably further 
rise in wages, an improved type of workingmen, increased and dan- 
gerous interference with industry by government as workingmen gain 
political control, more power for trade unions. Trusts will compete 
with trusts and be regulated by law, and each decade will present new 
problems. 

It will be seen that the standpoint of the author is that of an econo- 
mist who inclines to liberalism and individualism, rather than to 
socialism. He is a friendly critic of American character and methods. 
He has taken great pains to secure correct and adequate data from the 
best sources. The style is clear and interesting, and the matter of 
supreme importance. On some of the most critical points the statis- 
tical material is too scant and doubtful for absolute conclusions, and 
men will continue to interpret the tables by "estimates" in order to 
attain to peace of mind or vantage ground for controversy. This large 
and serious effort to reach a satisfactory view of the actual condition 
and prospects of American workmen leads us to a new appeal to the 
government to secure and furnish more reliable information. The 
book is an argument in favor of a permanent and richly equipped 
census bureau in the United States, and adequate labor bureaus in the 
various states. C. R. Henderson. 



France. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. The Macmillan 

Co., 1898. Two volumes. Pp. vi+346 and vi+504. $4. 

The author is in love with his subject, he has had remarkable 

facilities for knowing it, he writes with combined dignity and raciness, 

he interests the reader from the first word of the preface, and does not 
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allow interest to droop until he closes his second volume with the opin- 
ion of socialist doctrines in the French parliament : " One may indeed 
read them for instruction in manners, but it is vain to apply them to 
establish any doctrine." 

The work has been so advertised that many will be disappointed 
by their first reference to the table of contents. It does not, and does 
not profess to, undertake for France all that Bryce has done for the 
United States. It may well be compared with that portion of Bryce 
which treats of the American constitution. The author's own state- 
ment is : " The capital subject of these volumes is ' Political France 
after a Century of Revolution.' " An introductory chapter of sixty-two 
pages presents social and industrial France in bird's-eye view. This 
ground has been more fully, if not so philosophically, covered in the 
two series of essays of Miss Betham-Edwards : " France of Today" 
(1892 and 1894). No book has done for English readers what Mr. 
Bodley has accomplished in the succeeding chapters. His main topics 
are: Book I, "The Revolution and Modern France;" Book II, "The 
Constitution and the Chief of the State;" Book III, "The Parlia- 
mentary System;" Book IV, "Political Parties." A. W. S. 



The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vincent, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. ix + 152. 
$1.25. 

This book is a clear and firm presentation of educational doctrine 
under the conception of the social mind. It shows how the individual 
" writ large " in social progress finds the aim and method of his devel- 
opment in that progress. " The thought of social philosophy which 
sees in the development of society the growth of a vast psychic organ- 
ism, to which individuals are intrinsically related, in which alone they 
find self-realization, is of the highest significance for the teacher, to 
whom it suggests both aim and method." The whole exposition rises 
out of, and has its validity in, the intrinsic relation of the individual 
to the social whole. The book is, therefore, a contribution to educa- 
tional philosophy from the standpoint of social philosophy. 

There are three distinct points of value in the treatment : one of 
method and two of result. Teachers are not accustomed to approach 
educational problems from the sociological point of view ; yet such 



